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A NOBLE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


The following interesting sketch by “M. 
W.,” of Glasgow, is from the (London) 
“Friend.” The writer informs us that it was 
written 11 months ago for a Friends’ Essay 
Association, and that the subject of it, Del- 
phina E. Mendenhall, passed away from earth 
about the close of 1881.—Eprrors. 


It was about nine o’clock on a moonlight 
frosty evening, near the close of 1880, that 
we left the cars at a little depot in North 
Carolina, near the home of Delphina E. Men- 
denhall. But here wasa dilemma. The 
letter announcing our visit had not arrived, 
and there was no one to meet us We con- 
sulted the depot master, a benevolent-looking 
elderly man, who was kindly lighting us on to 
the platform. “Could he get us a convey- 
ance, or anyone to carry our bags?” “ Well, 
ladies, I don’t think 1 can; people are all 
gone to bed; but if you'll come home with 
me, my wife will be glad to put you up for 
the night.” “Oh, thanks! that is very kind, 
but we should prefer to walk on, it is only 
a mile, and we have not much to carry.” 
“ Well, Pll walk up the hill with you, and 
show you the right road, but you'll find it 
two long miles, and the roads are very rough 
to-night!” Hand-bags, cloaks, and umbrellas 
became unusually heavy as we followed our 
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guide; courage failed before the two miles 
walk, and we were glad to retract our refusal 
and accept his kindness. Lantern in hand, 
the good man led us to a “frame” house 
among the trees, and stirred up the wood em- 
bers on the hearth toa blaze. He then went 
into an inner room to awake his wife from 
her first sleep, and after piling fresh wood on 
the fire, returned to his night duties at the 
depot. 

We marvelled at the good temper of our 
hostess under the circumstances. She soon 
“fixed up” the guest-chamber upstairs, and 
chatting awhile by the glowing wood pile, 
told us she was a member with Friends, 
though her husband was not. 

The room in which we slept was like many 
in North Carolina—floor, walls, ceiling, of 
beautiful planed wood, looking not unlike the 
inside of a large box! We had “calculated” 
to walk to D. E. Mendenhall’s to breakfast, 
but heard our hostess up long before daylight, 
and when we came down a beautiful meal was 
spread, hot. biscuits, ham and eggs, sweet po- 
tatoes, apple sauce, and coffee. We found 
her to be a very executive person, whilst her 
husband, many years older, attended to the 
depot, she, with the help of two hired men 
who breakfasted with us, cultivated the farm. 
One of the men, by his mistress’s order, drove 
us in the wagon to D. E. Mendenhall’s. The 
dear old lady (she is over seventy) gave us a 
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most hearty welcome, though looking almost 
as surprised as though we had dropped from 
the clouds! She had heard nothing of us 
since she gave us a loving invitation to visit 
her three months before, when we met in In- 
diana. 

To our younger members the name of Del- 
phina Mendenhall is, I expect, unknown, but 
those who are older connect it with tidings 
which came to us long ago, of a husband and 
wife who dared to do right, and gave to all 
their slaves liberty and settlement in a free 
State. Then, too, it was Delphina E. Men- 
denhall who, some twenty years ago, signed 
the Epistles, as Clerk of North Carolina Wo- 
men’s Yearly Meeting. Her husband, not a 
Friend, was a lawyer, and by inheritance be- 
came possessed of about fifty slaves. Many 
of these he found had near relatives who were 
in danger of being sold away to other States, 
and to prevent this separation of families he 
purchased these relatives, so that he became 
the possessor of about eighty slaves. He was 
one of those enlightened men who believed it 
wrong to hold his fellow-men in bondage, and 
in the face of the pro-slavery sentiment and 
laws of North Carolinaywhich sade it illegal 
to set slaves free in that State, he set himself 
to work to liberate them by taking them in 
detachments to Ohio. As this was a work 


extending over many years, as he could pro- 
vide means for the long and expensive jour- 
neys, he endeavored to prepare his people for 
freedom by apprenticing the young men ‘to 
trades, and with the assistance of his wife, by 


holding school in his own house. As it was 
illegal to teach any slave to read or write, this 
was at constant risk of fine or imprisonment. 
Twice he sent parties by trustworthy agents 
to Ohio, and twice his wife and he took them 
in person. The journey, which was performed 
by wagon and on foot, took about a month. 
To the light-hearted children of the party it 
must have seemed a long, happy holiday ex- 
cursion, gathering nuts and berries by the 
wayside, till, wearied, they would get a ride 
by turns in the wagons. At night they en- 
camped under the starry canopy of heaven, 
while the mothers baked the corncakes for 
the next day’s food. The journey was not, 
however, all holiday to the older travellers. 
There were the forest wild beasts to be guarded 
against, rivers to ford, and once, while pass- 
ing through the mountains of Western Vir- 

inia,the little party came near being hungered. 

hey were as simply provisioned as Prince 
Charlie’s army a hundred years befure, only 
with Indian corn instead of oatmeal. But 
the corn ran down, and as it was « time of 
— scarcity, nobody would sell them more. 

ut the Lord heard the simple prayers of 
His children,.and when they were at the last 
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meal, inclined the heart of a miller, who had 
refused all other applicants, to sell them part 
of the little store he had reserved for his own 
use. At last they arrived at the great Ohio 
river, and ferrying over it, sprang on the 
blessed land of freedom, where they were 
placed under the care of a Friends’ Freed- 
men’s Aid Committee, who attended to their 
settlement. ; 

In this way fifty were set free. Then the 
noble husband was called away, being drowned 
while fording the flooded Deep river close to 
his own home, and the noble wife was left to 
complete the work of liberation. To add to 
her distress and difficulties, war between the 
South and North was just beginning, and it 
was a fearful thing for a desolate widow to 
lead forth a party of slaves to seek freedom 
in the hated North. 

Yet, strong in faith and courage, she made 
the “attempt, only to be turned back by an 
armed mob not far from her own house. Then 
her husband’s will was disputed, which, with 
the host she had to feed in those disastrous 
war times, caused her great trouble and ex- 
pense. Atlast and surely through thedirect in- 
terposition of a Higher Power, the Confederate 
Government granted her a pass for all except 
some young men she dared not ask for, as they 
would have put them to army work at once. 

So, with a friend as helper, she set forth by 
wagon, and reached the Northern lines in 
safety. Here the officer in charge had to 
stop them, as it was against orders to pass, 
unless to remain in the North. He could 
allow her people to pass, but not herself or 
her friend. She told him her difficulty— 
how her people had a long journey still be- 
fore them, and how they were little better than 
children in managing for themselves. He 
was touched and interested by the story, and 
offered, if she intrusted him with the specie 
which she had provided for the expenses of 
the journey, to get it changed into Northern 
paper money, thus doubling it in amount, and 
to take charge of them by train to the Ohio, 
and see them shipped on that river. She had 
only an hour to make up her mind before the 
train came up; but there was something 
about the young officer that made her trust 
him, so she committed to him the gold and 
the human beings more precious than gold. 
Soon they were whirled out of sight in the 
train, and she had to turn with heavy heart 
to her desolate Southern home. Her neigh- 
bors said, “She would never hear anything 
more of her people or her gold; the Yankee 
would keep the money, and let the niggers 
shift for themselves.” Yet, though no tidings 
came, her trust remained unshaken, and long 
afterwards a letter from one of her people 
The Northern officer had been true 
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to his trust, and all had reached Ohio in | little adopted colored boy, Tommy, who was her 
safety. D.E. Mendenhall succeeded in keep- | personal attendant, driving his mistress out 
ing the young men out of the army, and one | in her little carriage; and an Indian girl who 
or two still live in North Carolina, members | acted as servant, with a good deal of help 
of the Society of Friends. Those who set- | from “Robert’s wife.” Robert is the factotum 
tled in Ohio, so far as she had been able to | of the place, who farms the land for his mis- 
trace them, had done very well. One a| tress on shares, and is a very good specimen 
grandson of “Uncle Isham,” is a physician in | of what a colored man can be under Chris- 
good practice, and his wife also is a physi-| tian care and just dealing—faithful, indus- 
cian. trious, and, his mistress said, working himself 

Having said so much of Delphina’snoblelife- | almost to death to proyide a good education 
work, let me try to describe her home, which | for his daughter, there being no public colored 
stands on a steep hillside above Deep River. | school near Deep River. He had also bought 
First seen from the bridge which now takes | five acres of forest land, and was putting up 
the place of the dangerous ford, the back of | a frame house very different from the almost 
the house is a massive pile of masonry, three | windowless abodes both of the poor blacks 
stories above ground, with projecting balcony | and the poor whites of the South. Robert’s 
looking into a grove of noble oak trees—the | three little boys—‘ Hugh Miller,” “Calvin,” 
river flowing swiftly below. In front the | and “Bobby”—are pupils in the little even- 
house is a long one-story building, irregular in | ing school which Dalphina Mendenhall still 
shape, a spacious entrance portico being pro-| teaches in her own house, her adopted boy 
jected from the building. bn one side of the| Tommy and the Indian girl being also 
hallare thedining and living rooms, and on the | scholars. I helped her the first evening of 
other the library and summer sleeping apart-| our visit, and the next evening taught the 
ment, all having doors to the piazza, which | amusing little school myself; some of them 
runs along the house. In front, the garden | were as black as soot, and all of them in dif- 
is laid out in terraces, whose dwarf trimmed | ferent stages of advancement. 
box trees stand in stately array, and beyond| Just a word before closing about the dear 
is a carriage drive through a cedar grove, | mistress of the house, with her silvery hair, 
reached by rustic steps in the terrace walls.| broad intellectual forehead, and beautiful 
Lichen-covered rock, with ferns and trailing | face, noble even amid the infirmities of 
myrtle, are in front of the portico steps, | advancing age. Those who knew her before 
and at the end of the house farthest from the | the troubles following her husband’s death 
road is a terrace walk under the tall oaks | say she was a very bright woman, with much 
above the Deep River. poetical talent. During our little three days’ 

On the higher ground in front of the house | visit she allowed us to read much of her 
is a brick cottage, where, on my cousin’s for-| poetry, most of it still in manuscript. I 
mer visit in 1877, D. E. M. was morning and | know of nothing more touchingly beautiful 
afternoon teaching young colored people, who | than a poem describing one of the journeys 
at that time had no other means of instruc- | to Ohio—indeed, we could not read it without 
tion. During our visit this cottage was occu- | tears; or more exquisitively imaginative and 
pied by a sick Friend with his wife and chil- | fresh than “«Dove-notes,” reminiscences of her 
dren from Indiana, come South seeking | childish wanderings among the woods, and the 
health. Their funds were exhausted in the| thoughts and fancies which flitted over her 
long journey, and the warm generous heart, | most poetical little mind. Her best known 
ever open to the sick and sorrowful, offered | poem is “ Uncle Isham,” a loving tribute to 
them this shelter. Behind this cottage, and| the memory of a “Christian slave.” Soon 
out of sight from the house, are the farm out- | after our visit these poems were submitted to 
houses—in old times the huts where the|a leading New York publisher, but, while 
slaves lived. You get a very good idea by | acknowledging their beauty, he did not en- 
the aspect of the house and its surroundings | courage publication on account of the pecun- 
of the state of things in the old slavery times, | iary risk. 
the free-and-easy sort of life, without much| Delphina Mendenhall told me that some of 

method, and one can well believe the service | her ancestors came from Scotland, and she 
then, as now, was one of love. Though | had quite an enthusiastic interest in the ro- 
greatly impoverished by the long journeys | mantic incidents of our national history. 
and settlement of their slaves in Ohio, D. E At her special request, on my return home 
M. is still the “Lady Bountiful.” I sent her a bit of real heather, that she might 
Her household, when we were there, con- | be able to fancy the purple autumn mantle of 
sisted of an infirm cousin, an invalid dress-|Scotland’s mountains. One of the pictures 
maker, a white youth whom she was main-| photographed on memory is the little library 
taining while he attended school; a funny|at Deep River, with blazing logs on the 
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hearth, and the bright moonlight shining 
through the tall oak trees and in at the un- 
curtained window, and lighting up the sweet 
pure face as she told us the incidents of her 
life’s story. Her voice has the mournful 
tone of one who has passed through great 
and sore troubles, yet her life is one of Chris- 
tian faith and humble trust. One of the very 
brightest memories of that long American 
journey is to have seen and known Delphina 
E. Mendenhall, and to have rested under her 
roof. And as we received her loving fare- 
well, and Robert drove us to the depot, it was 
sweet to think that our next meeting might 
be in that Eternal Home where Faith is ex- 
changed for Sight, and Prayer for Praise. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE. 


Reference has been made in Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer to the proceedings at the meeting of 
18th ult. at Swarthmore, with the expression 
of a wish “that more of a religious tone 
should have characterized such an important 
occasion,” and with the query “ was there no 
one whose mind was impressed to call atten- 
tion to our dependence upon an Almighty 
Power, without whose aid no good work can 
be accomplished ?” 

It might, perhaps, properly be said, that 


the gratitude felt by the entire assemblage 


was in itself the best acknowledgment of the 
dependence recommended. 

ore grave considerations, however, are 
involved in the query, and it may be well to 
consider why, whilst this grateful feeling was 
felt to prevail so strongly, no Friend was 
present, concerned to take advantage of the 
occasion to call attention, by a few remarks, 
to our obligation of thankfulness to that 
Overruling Power who had so signally aided 
the friends of the Institution in their efforts 
for its restoration. 

It is suggested, “ there was no time;” true, 
it was a business meeting, in which workers, 
not talkers, properly held the floor, in which 
long addresses would have been out of place; 
but obviously very little time need have been 
taken to voice the grateful feeling that ex- 
isted; want of time was not the reason for 
the omission, such a communication would 
have been seasonable and warmly welcomed. 

The query need not be confined to this one 
occasion. it may well be made broader in 
its scope, and take into consideraticn why the 
Institution has received so little sympathy 
and encouragement from those who feel espe- 
cially concerned for the maintenance of the 
testimonies and customs of the Society of 
Friends. 

It is a long time to go back in retrospect, 
but if my remembrance is correct, for more 
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than twenty years preceding the establish- 
ment of Swarthmore, a continued concern 
was expressed in our Yearly Meetings, la- 
menting the neglected state of education in 
Friends’ local schools, and regretting the in- 
jury sustained by our Society, in that our 
more intelligent young members, who were 
resolved to secure a liberal education, were 
obliged to seek it in institutions alien to the 
influences of Friends. 

A negative was, however, always promptly 
put upon any suggestion to remedy this, by 
action which might involve pecuniary respon- 
sibility on the part of the Yearly Meeting. 

After long waiting in vain for relief, a con- 
cern arose to found a Friends’ College, in a 
manner which should oceasion no expendi- 
ture by the Meeting, and this eventually took 
shape in the establishment of Swarthmore, by 
means of an incorporated stock company, 
carefully guarded that the management and 
control should always be vested in members 
of our Society. 

For one, I expected that this would secure 
the active aid and sympathy of many strongly 
attached not only to the testimonies and prin- 
ciples, but also to the practices and peculiari- 
ties of our Society, who had so long lamented 
the want of a carefully guarded advanced 
education under the supervision of Friends, 
and who regretted the resulting decrease of 
attachment on the part of our younger mem- 
bers to the important testimonies of our 
Society. 

Need I say that this expectation resulted 
only in disappointment, with some prominent 
exceptions, those who had persistently ex- 
pressed their disapproval held aloot, com- 
plaint was made that the system of voting, 
giving power in proportion to the amount of 
stock held, was unfriendly. 

This objection was promptly met by a 
change, restricting voting by stock to ques- 
tions of property, and giving to each stock- 
holder equal rights in the consideration of all 
other questions. 

Connected with the College as Treasurer, I 
cannot recall that this change enlisted in the 
efforts to obtain subscriptions any consider- 
able number of those who had expressed dis- 
satisfaction, and from that day to this, so far 
as I know, the solid conservative Friends 
among us, with but few exceptions, have 
withheld their aid and support from the 
Institution. 

It is said “ the College is not carried on as 
a Yearly Meeting Committee would have 
conducted it.” Whose fault is that? The 
Yearly Meeting declined to establish and 
control it. Again, “Some of the customs 
there are not strictly Friend-like.’ Whose 
fault is that? The most ample invitation 
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was originally given, and has been continued, 
to induce earnestly concerned Friends to 
take part in the management, and they have 
sparingly responded to the call. 

The result of this has been to throw the 
responsibility of the management, rather 
more than I would wish, into the hands of 
those of more limited religious experience, 
but who are attached, nevertheless, to the 
real testimonies of our Society. 

For years I have been surprised at the 
firmness with which some Friendly customs 
have been maintained by those who, like my- 
self, were not themselves thoroughly con- 
vinced of their soundness, and who were less 
influenced by conviction than by the senti- 
ment of honorably fulfilling the expectations 
held out by some in the early efforts to secure 
means to establish the College. 

It has been a gratification to witness this, 
and to feel how entirely different is the tone 
at Swarthmore, in reference to the testimonies 
of Friends, from that which surrounded me 
and some of my children, in the schools 
which we were obliged to attend, in conse- 
quence of the low standard of those then con- 
ducted by Friends ; now the standing of our 
schools is much higher. : 

There was another difficulty: the long 
neglect of the subject of liberal education by 
our branch of Society had so reduced the 
number of our well-qualified teachers, that 
the College was obliged in many instances to 
employ as instructors those who were not 
Friends nor professors with us, because no 
Friends could be obtained who were compe- 
tent ; this difficulty is being gradually re- 
moved. 

Is it not time for active Friends who hold 
aloof from Swarthmore, because it is not per- 
fect according to their ideas, to consider 
seriously what the ultimate result of such a 
course must be? 

If those who are concerned not only to 
promote superior educational facilities, but 
also to support the Friendly standard, refuse 
to take part in the concern, it must inevitably 
result that those will come into control who 
value the facilities more than they do the 
maintenance of Friend’s testimonies. 

Do concerned Friends wish this? 

Their actions say Yes. Would it not be 
wise in them to consider whether they are not 
heedlessly throwing away a great opportu- 
nity? 

I believe they are, and regret that it is so. 
Perhaps, if no reflection is given to the sub- 
ject, and no change occurs, the time will come 
when they will regret unavailingly. 

Other matters crowd upon me, but this 
communication is long and admonishes me to 
defer their consideration. 
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herein expressed. 
gle manager or officer of Swarthmore will 
approve them, but I have long felt them, and 


them. 





as “ destruction.” 
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I alone am responsible for the sentiments 
I do not know that a sin- 


believe the time has come thus to express 


Wm. Canspy BrIpD.Le. 
Second mo. 10th, 1883. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TWO PATHS. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus speaks 


of the two ways of life, one narrow, the other 
broad ; one leading to spiritual life, the other 


representing the human, the carnal; which, 
having its limit in the earthly, is characterized 
“ Enter ye in at the strait 
gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the 
way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat: Because strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way whlch lead- 
eth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 

This broad path, the outward and visible 
life which each one lives, we look at very 
differently from those who in times gone by 
called it evil. They saw in the affections 
and instincts of man, the allurements of the 
evil one, and found them fighting against 
God and God against them. We could not 
reconcile the thought that human love and 
sympathy, joy and mirthfulness are wicked 
when kept within reasonable bounds; even 
quick temper, strong will and stubbornness 
are, in a well-balanced character, great forces 
for growth, and it is conceded that a child’s 
strong will is more effective in after life if 
trained than if broken. 

The broad way must be trodden, we must 
minister to our own necessities and to those 
who are dependent upon us, and our Father 
who created us with these needs and gave us 
the ability to provide that which will satisfy 
them, has no condemnation for us when we 
walk wisely in so natural a pathway. This 
is the world which Jesus said he came not to 
condemn, though at the same time he showed 
his hearers that there was something above 
and beyond their world, yet within it, which 
was possible for them to possess. 

This lower life is illustrated by the fig-tree, 
vigorous and full of leaves but bearing no 
fruit; the strong growth and the leaves are 
in the Divine order, but unless the tree bears 
fruit it does not fulfil the whole law of its 
being ; and likewise we, though we aor flour- 
ish in the physical and the intellectual, yet if 
we bear no spiritual fruit, fail to fulfil the 
whole law of God. Shall we be like the man 
whom Jesus described as rich in worldy goods, 
and so satisfied therewith that he said, “ Soul 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” 
But he was conscious of his folly when he 
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saw that all he possessed was perishable and | fibre and nerve of the outer man, and through 
belonged only to the lower life, that his whole | the weariness of the flesh the understanding 
soul had been absorded in the pursuits of the | and the spiritual life are not able to rise to 
broad way, and he was destitute of anything | the dignity and grandeur of their divine ap- 
that could enter into the higher life. ‘So is | pointment, without some respite, some refuge, 
he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is | that shall be calm as well as ennobling to the 


not rich toward God.” 

The narrow way and the strait door can be 
found opening out from the road where our 
worldly traffic is carried on; we shall find it 
narrow, each soul walks alone thereon; and 
straight from each heart to God, like the lad- 
der from earth to heaven, with the angels 
ascending and descending. Those who have 
entered into life by this door realize the full- 
ness of its riches; here can be found strength 
in weakness, a present help in every worldly 
difficulty, comfort in affliction, and the treas- 
ure which “ neither moth nor rust can corrupt 
nor thieves break through and steal.” 

The thought has long prevailed that only 
in the life that follows this, shall peace come ; 
that he who would “lay up riches toward 
God,” must necessarily have many trials and 
afflictions in his worldly pilgrimage; in short, 
that he must, in this life, occupy the position 
of the beggar who sat at the rich man’s gate, 
in order that he may after death be trans- 
ported to Abraham’s bosom. Let us learn to 
render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s; we cannot offer that which bears the 
superscription of this world as tribute to God, 
any more than we can feed the hungering soul 
with gold, nor can we believe that either 
riches or poverty has, in itself, anything to do 
with our heavenly treasure. The broad path 
is one, the narrow path is another, each neces- 
sary for us to tread if we would live that life 
which is full and perfect, and the beauty 
which the soul receives by walking in the 
hidden path, will be revealed in the one 
which is seen of men. 

Second mo. 1883. 


re 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH. 


In the present condition of civilized and 
enlightened communities it has appeared to 
some that the work and office of church ser- 
vice so far as relates to the influence it exerts 
upon the human soul, is not stimulative or 
aggressive so much as quieting and comfort- 
ing. The house of worship or the times set 
apart for divine intercourse, from the very 
nature of the occasion, should be to the Chris- 
tian of to-day as the city of refuge to the Israel- 
ite of old, and for this reason the turmoil and 
unrest of trade, the heat and strife of political 
partizanship, and the multifarious humanities 
that make our age the crown and glory of all 
that has preceded it, tax to the utmost the 


inner life. G ‘ 

It was in the quiet of his cave, with his 
face hidden in the mantle, that Elijah heard 
the voice of God. So with us; when we hold 
communion, that is saving, it is in the quiet 
of all flesh and fleshly desires, in the still- 
ness of the sanctuary! Our brethren of other 
folds realize this, and in their most solemn 
convocations there is not wanting a period of 
holy quiet, which is always acknowledged to 
be fraught with spiritual blessing. . 

We, as Friends, are so accustomed to si- 
lent worship that to the undevout, and not 
these only, but to those who have not made 
soul-inquiry as to the reasonableness of the 
manner, it is often without meaning and hence 
an unprofitable service. 

There is not needed the addition of any- 
thing more formal amongst us, but there is 
an imperative demand for instruction in the 
first rudiments of our faith, and a leading 
along of the springing life in the soul, toa 
fuller and clearer understanding of its value, 
“Milk for babes,” said the apostle. Milk, 
the blended elements of all the nourishing 
food that is required for the healthy growth 
of the child that has felt the first touch of 
elemental air. What a beautiful figure of 
the needs of the immortal part,—uot doctrine, 
not duty, not responsibility, but love, is the 
milk of God that nourishes the soul of the 
babe, new-born in Christ—love that clings to 
the breast of the Divine as the infant to its 
mother, and draws therefrom its sustenance 
and strength, and that love is not felt in the 
noise of many words, in the rites and cere- 
monies that men call worship. 

Let us not be turned aside by the much 
service that is going on around us; let us 
rather seek the “ quiet habitation,” where the 
holy oil of peace and rest will be granted, 
and in this life the “house not made with 
hands,” become our dwelling-place. 


———_+—~see > — 


For Friends’ Inteltigencer. 
“tT IS NOT IN MAN THAT WALKETH TO DI- 
RECT HIS STEPS.” 


We have ample proof concerning this tes- 
timony of the prophet Jeremiah, in the many 
mistakes and failures noticeable in ages past, 
as well as in the present. Let us turn to the 
book of Genesis, 11th chapter, where we find 
there were those in that early period who at- 
tempted a plan of their own devising, saying 
one to another, “ let us make brick and burn 
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them thoroughly ; let us build us a city and 
a tower whose top may reach unto heaven, 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.” 

We read that the Lord came down to see 
the city and the tower, which the children of 
men had builded, and though He did not re- 
strain them from that which they purposed 
to do, He confounded their language that they 
understood not one another’s speech, and so 
scattered them abroad from thence upon the 
face of all the earth, and they left off to build 
the city. 

Therefore is the name of it called Babel, 
which means confusion. 

At a later date, niany years after, we find 
recorded in the New Testament, that one said 
“T go a fishing,” others said, “ we also go with 
thee.” They went forth, not waiting for 
counsel, and entered into aship immediately, 
and that night they caught nothing. When 
morning came, Jesus, full of compassion, said 
to them, “Children, have ye any meat?” 
They answered, no. They were then prepared 
to receive instruction, and He told them to 
cast the net “on the right side of the ship,” 
and they should find, which they obeyed, and 
were blessed with an abundance of fishes, as 
stated in the 21st chapter of St. John. 

These two. instances may be sufficient to 
show that “The way of man is not in him- 
self.” But wisdom is profitable to direct— 
that wisdom which is gentle, easy to be in- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits. 

Oh! that we who profess the guidance of 
the spirit of truth, may be faithful to its 
monitions, and manifest that we are walking 
in the light of the Lord. 

That there are many among the tribes of 
Israel that are thus concerned, is a comfort to 
know, who, both by precept and example, can 
encourage and invite others in the impressive 
language of the prophet Isaiah, 2d chap. 3d 
verse, “Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob, and He will.teach us of His ways 
and we will walk in his paths; for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.” 


* REBECCA PRICE. 
Faliston, 2d mo. 2d, 1883. 





REVERENCE AND Respect.—There is 
special need in this country, and in this age, 
that the reyerence of children should be 
trained. The reverent attitude of mind and 
speech, toward God or man, seems to be 
very unpopular just now. This fact does not 
augur well for the future, and the best 
efforts of our schools should be turned to its 
correction.—E. C. Hewett. 


~I 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The meeting of this body at Race Street 
Meeting House, Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., 
was well attended, and was characterized by 
deep solemnity. It was felt to be a season of re- 
freshing, the bread of life being broken and 
the cup of consolation extended. 

The exercises of the meeting were opened 
by a fervent testimony to the immanence of 
the Divine Power in the inmost soul of man. 
This has been the teaching of this religious 
body from the days of its first foundation, and 
in the times of bigotry, superstition, and per- 
secution, they have constantly adhered to the 
testimony to a God whose tabernacle is with 
man. It is the fool who hath said in his 
heart “ There is no God.” 

But it is questioned if we are now doing 
our proper work faithfully in this age of pros- 
perity and ease. An exhortation to greater 
care in the nurture of the religious life in the 
young, in the guardianship of their: years of 
inexperience, and in their instructions in 
the truth went forth, and the question yas 
solemnly asked if the principles of wisdom 
and piety in the hearts and minds of the youth 
are not of more value than all the riches and 
treasure of the world. If the soul is indeed 
to live forever, should it not be our chief en- 
deavor to so open it to the purifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit, that it may become wor- 
thy of the great consummation —to enter for- 
ever into the joy of the Lord. 

The excitements of the spectacular drama 
were designated as a popular means of dissipa- 
ting the Divine influence, and the fear was 
expressed that many are now indulging in its 
fascinations, who should have been led into 
holier and safer paths. 

Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, who was 
present with a minute from his Monthly Meet- 
ing, ten proclaimed his view of the exceed- 
ing value of an immortal, never-dying soul. 
“ What will it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul,” was the 
solemn question of the blessed Jesus. The 
annunciation went forth that God so loved the 
world that he gave his own Son, that all who 
believed in Him might not perish but have 
everlasting life. The Shepherds who kept 
their flocks by night on the Judean hills, heard 
the Divine Voice and were sore afraid. 

But the language to them was, “ Fear not, 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy that shall be to all people, For unto you 
is born this day in the city of David, a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord.” The coming of 
this pure life is indeed the Saviour. 

Other ministers then addressed the meeting 
solemnly and forcibly exhorting to dedication 
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of life and to a renewal of covenant with the 
God of our fathers. 

Under a sense of divine favor the meeting 
then divided and proceeded to the consideration 
of the usual business. The queries usually re- 

lied to at this time were answered. Deborah 

. Wharton spoke on thesubject of faithfulness 
to our religious duties, especially in regard to 
the attendance on public worship. She bore 
testimony, with deep feeling, to the satisfaction 
and comfort she had ever experienced in 
meeting with other earnest worshippers and 
seekers after truth. We should be in earnest 
in every good word and work, and should seek 
for united action with those with whom we are 
united in heart and mind. 

Others spoke impressively on the value of 
this reasonable service—the attendance of 
religious meetings. 

A proposition to unite Radnor Preparative 
Meeting to Valley Preparative Meeting’ was 
agreed to by both men’s and women’s meet- 
ings. 

Owing-to death and removal, Radnor Pre- 
parative Meeting has grown so small, that 
the propriety of this step was manifest, and 
there was entire unanimity in incorporating 
the two bodies into one. 

After the appointment of some committees 
the meeting adjourned. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 17, 1883. 


Our New Vo.ume.—With this number 
the Fortieth volume of Friends’ Intelligencer 
is commenced, and the advent of a new year 
will lay upon us its burdens, and inspire us 
for the work it has in store. 

Having been a weekly visitor, and we hope 
a welcome one, in many households, it may 
seem appropriate to say that the work of pre- 
paring our paper has always been a privi- 
lege;.and the feeling, that in this way we 
communicate with many congenial minds, 
some of whom we may nevér know person- 
ally, is an impulse in the direction of making 
it more worthy the perusal of our friends, 
both known and unknown. 

It has been our earnest desire to present 
that which will be acceptable to Friends as a 
religious body, which professes what we con- 
sider the highest form of religious thought, 
in which each one recognizing the truth that 
God is a spirit, seeks through his own spirit- 
ual nature to be brought into union and 


communion with Him. Out of this union 
come works of goodness and deeds of love, 
and the inspiration received from this holy 
communion, is the heavenly manna giving 
daily, strength, and courage, and endurance, 
fitting us for all the duties of life. 

As the visit of a friend cheers and com- 
forts, as the word of encouragementstrengthens 
and lifts the weary out of the ruts in life’s 
pathway, as the experience of another shows 
us that our trials or entanglements are not 
peculiar to ourselves, so we desire to enter at 
the quiet reading hour as the friend or helper. 
To those who abound in the riches of spirit- 
ual and intellectual life, we would come as 
the friend whose loving presence suggests a 
line of thought, which followed out, carries 
the mind beyond its former level and sets the 
standard higher than before. 

Believing that our simple faith is sufficient 
to live by, if thoroughly understood, and 
that spiritual worship is ever a “well of 
water springing up unto eternal life” to 
satisfy the longing soul, we have desired to 
keep our paper free from popular theories of 
salvation, which complicate what the blessed 
Jesus declared could be comprehended by the 
childlike condition. But when we find the 
truth in its simplicity uttered by those out- 
side of our household of faith, we do not hesi- 
tate to lay it before our readers, well knowing 
that truth is not confined to any sect or any 
people, and that it is profitable to view it 
from all sides. 

It has been said that sects are valuable as 
conservators of certain portions of the truth ; 
our aim as a sectarian paper is to cherish the 
simplicity of truth, and to keep open and 
clear that pathway which leads from the hu- 
man to the divine. 

We hope to greet, in the new volume, all 
our old friends and as many new ones as 
have need of us, earnestly and prayerfully 
craving that our future efforts may receive the 
blessing, which crowns all right endeavors. 





Samuet WIi.iets.—The death of this 
dear friend, in the fullness of his days, could 
not have been very unexpected to those who 
remembered his years and the activities of his 
long life. His mental and spiritual powers 
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were remarkably preserved, while the physical 
was sinking into inevitable decay; and we 
believe that never, in the course of his emi- 
nently useful life, were his sympathies with 
all forms of suffering more marked, nor the 
beneficence of his heart more manifest than 
in the years {immediately preceding his de- 
parture. 

He was characterized by remarkable sagac- 
ity, and in his desire to do good he care- 
fully considered individual cases, and was 
thus enabled to confer more permanent bene- 
fits upon others, than if he had submitted to 
be controlled more fully by impulse. 

Away from his own city and the circle of 
friends associated with his individual life, his 
connection with Swarthmore College as Pres- 
ident of the Board of Managers, and asa 
constant and liberal financial benefactor, has 
made his name very familiar to a widely ex- 
tended multitude who have been directly or 
indirectly benefitted by his liberality and 
wisdom. 

The students of the Institution gave formal 
expression to their sentiments of sorrow and 
respect in a preamble and series of resolutions 
which they have published; and we are sure 
that there are real mourners for our friend in 
many a home which he has. furnished with 
needed comforts, and in many hearts which 
his kindness has made glad. 


As the aged pass away from among us, 
after having blessed and comforted their 
fellow pilgrims of the earth, others, who have 
trusted to their wisdom, are compelled to face 
new responsibilities and accept the burdens 
which fall from the earth-weary shoulders, 
As the generations pass, there is a natural 
dread lest the successors of the venerated and 
beloved departed ones may not be equal to 
the duties which time brings with it. We 
are al] conservatives, insomuch as we wish to 
cling to that which we have and have felt to 
be good ; but the Divine Artificer knows how 
to advance his own work. It is the order of 
nature that by a gradual process of removal 
and renewal the earth is preserved from 
growing old; and progress in knowledge, 
advancement, and improvement are provided 
for. We are to conserve the work and rever- 
ently guard the foundation stones that are 
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already laid. But new occasions must teach 
new duties, and the worker to day has the 
stored up experience of the past to illuminate 
him in disposing of the added material which 
the present day furnishes. 

Our trust is that no lack of virtue and 
wisdom may be felt in the councils, nor of 
energy and faithfulness in the work to which 
to-day and to-morrow will call. 











MARRIED. 


FURNAS — BLACKBURN.—On_ Second 
month 10th, 1883, under the care of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of oo 
Blackburn, Davis Furnas, of Miami Mon y 
Meeting, Ohio, and Sidney Blackburn, of Bal- 
timore, Md. 


ROBERTS—GRIFFEN.—On Second mo. 
13th, 1888, under the care of the Month 
Meeting of Friends of New York, S. Raymon 
Roberts, of Philadelphia, and Jeannie H. Grif- 
fen, daughter of John L. and Sarah H. Griffen, 
of New York, 





DIED. 


CANBY.—On First month 13th, 1883, at 
Wilmington, Del., Charles Canby, aged nearly 
91 years ; for many years an Elder of Wilming- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 

He was a loving father and a warm friend ; 
he relieved the any and succored the op- 
os he did justly, loved mercy, and walked 

umbly before God. 


HAINES.—On First month 29th, 1883, at 
Eddington, Pa., Rachel, widow of Empson 
Haines, aged 82 years; a member of Mount 
Holly, N. J., Monthly Meeting. 


MATLACK—On Second month 10th, 1883, 
at the residence of his son, Jesse B. Matlack, 
in Radner, Enoch Matlack, in his 83d year; 
a valued member of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 
On some occasions he has been the only mem- 
ber in attendance at Radnor Particular Meet- 
ing. 


TAYLOR.—On Second month Ist, 1883, of 

neumonia, Thomas C., son of the late Mahlon 

. Taylor, of Taylorsville, Bucks co., in his 
51st year. 


LEVI A. LOCKWOOD. 


Some of us who feel that we are the better: 


and stronger for having known and mingled 
with this dear friend, feel to add our little 
tribute of love to his memory. He was not 
only a member, but a valued one; a regular 
attender of meetings on First-days, and a 
frequent attender of Monthly Meetings when 
his frail health would permit. In the latter 
he was concerned to _— to the subjects 
that came before it, and while ever true to 
his own sense of right, he was so kind 
and considerate of the sentiments of others, 
that no one could listen to him without feeling 
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that his mind was under the influence of true 
Christian charity. He had a testimony for a 
free ministry, and looked upon the system ofa 
paid ministry as a great evil. He felt a lively 
concern that Friends should come to the life 
of their profession and not live upon the tradi- 
tions of the Fathers. We feel that in his remo- 
valfrom our midst our Monthly Meeting has 
lost one of its choicest spirits J.C. 
New York, Second mo. 4th, 1883. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN APPEAL. 

Dear REapers:—Again I deem it my duty 
to write something about the colored people 
in this part of Kansas. Many of you in the 
East, who have only been accustomed to see- 
ing that better class of persons of African 
descent coming from Kentucky, Maryland, 
and Virginia, ‘are not apt to mn due allow- 
ance for the lower starting-point and slower 
progress of that portion of the race who have 
emigrated from Texas, Louisiana, and Miss- 
issippi. 

Most of the colored refugees in Kansas are 
from the last named States. Their former 
condition, treatment, and surroundings, were 
far less favorable for rapid improvement when 
they acquired their freedom, than were those 
of the first-named class. 

Large numbers of these Texas and Missis- 
sippi people will be likely to suffer physically, 
and almost fail to improve morally during 
the lifetime of the present generation, unless 
they receive more aid, advice, and encourage- 
ment from their white friends. Where proper 
aid has been rightly extended to them, they 
have already made creditable improvement 
in many respects. To illustrate the sympa- 
thetic feelings for each other of some of these 
people, I will copy a few lines recently dic- 
tated by a Texas colored woman, who had 
been assisted by the charities of Eastern 
Friends, and who has since, by her industry 
and economy, secured a tidy little home for 
herself and family, and is now willing to aid 
less favored ones. 

“Parsons, KANSAS, January 14, 1883. 

“ BROTHERS, SISTERS, AND FRIENDS: — Hav- 
ing learned from our worthy pastor, who lives 
in the neighborhood, and from Mr. Wilmer 
Walton, who visited the colored people in 
Chautauqua County last fall, that there are 
a number of very deserving objects of charity 
among our race in the vicinity of Rev. Fair- 
fax’s residence, and feeling conscious that we 
in this city have been favored and blessed in 
many respects during the past year, I think 
it is our Christian duty to heartily sympa- 
thize with and send a little aid to some of the 
sick and suffering ones in that vicinity, who 
are not faring as well as ourselves. Perhaps 
some of us will find by so doing that it is in- 
deed ‘ more blessed to give than to receive.’ 


“Let us not be so selfish as to refuse to 
share the good things with which God has 
blessed us, with our seemingly less fortunate 
neighbors. Any one wishing to give for the 
above named purpose, either some warm gar- 
ments, shoes, and stockings, or a little tea, 
coffee, sugar, or rice, may bring them to my 
house during the coming week, and I will 
have them packed and sent over there. Those 
who can spare a little money for the same 
purpose, will please hand it to me next week. 

“ Hoping and believing that ‘ God will bless 
the cheerful givers’ among you, I leave the 
matter to your own consciences ; and am your 
friend, 

Signed for “Rosanna McGuasson.” 

The above was read at a large church 
meeting of colored people here, and the ap- 
peal was promptly responded to by sending 
a little money (I do not know how much), 
and a trunk filled with sundry garments and 
bedding and some provisions. After they 
made their donations I added some things 
from the store. I wish to state here that 
during the five months, from Ninth month 
1st, 1882, to First month 31st, 1883, I have 
received as follows to aid the refugees in the 
manner I thought best. 

Cash from Samuel Willets, New York city, 
$250; from Rachel E. Watson, Duluth, Minn. 
(per M. B.), $5; from Eastern Friends (per 
D. Votaw), $5; from a Friend in Illinois, $10 ; 
from Dr. Henry T. Child, Philadelphia, $5 ; 
from a friend in Rupert, Pennsylvania, $65 ; 
from Jane B. Smith, Parkesburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, $50; and four large boxes of new goods 
and partly worn clothing and bedding, from 
Friends of Richmond, Indiana, per Anna M. 
Starr, Joseph W. Moore, and others, the 
freight prepaid; also one barrel of new and 
partly worn garments, etc., from Jane B. 
Smith and others, of Parkesburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, freight prepaid; and one small box of 
coats and pants from Philadelphia Friends, 
per James Biddle ; and $1 cash to pay freight 
on same. 

I used portions of the cash contributions 
in buying food, fuel, and medicine for sick 
and aged ones and destitute new comers; also 
in aiding poor widows and orphans, and in 
temporary loans to some who especially needed 
and deserved them; but I have used the main 
part of the money in purchasing dry goods, 
etc., in Kansas City, Mo., from time to time, 
and selling them here in the store to colored 
people, some kinds at cost, others consider- 
ably less than I pay for them ; also giving some 
of them in cases of special necessity. I sell 
none above cost and none on credit. The 
stock of many articles is now getting very 
low and needs replenishing. I have not sufli- 
cient funds to buy the needed goods, and at 
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the same time supply the largely increased 
demands for charitable aid in the way of food 
and fuel during the present severely cold 
time, while work is quite scarce, and most of 
these poor creatures are not able to endure 
the cold at out-door labor. I have to give to 
some of them, and Joan to others until warm| A minor point,—as to the use of words. 
weather comes. I find that by far the best | The style of John Woolman is held up as a 
and most satisfactory way of helping these | model of expression. No one, more freely 
people is to do so indirectly, through the store, | admits this, and admires the plain and simply 
most of the year; but just now is a time of| truthful in speech than myself. But I 
emergency, in which money is required to | also consider the highest form of expression 
prevent much real suffering from cold and | to be truthfulness, to make the word befit the 
hunger. Any person who feels like con- | subject, the object, the occasion, neither more 
tributing little or much for this object, may | nor less. Is not truth the representation of 
remit to me as soon as convenient a post-office | the simple fact, without exaggeration, equally 
money order or a bank draft, and I will try | without understatement, to convey the exact 
to use it in a judicious manner for the de-|idea? Is not the building referred to, un- 
signed purpose. Any partly worn clothing, | surpassed as it is in appearance by any edu- 
quilts, and blankets, not exclusively for free | cational structure in the State, an “ imposing 
distribution, but to sell at nominal prices, | pile?’ Will not all who walked up the broad 
would be very acceptable. pathway to it, on that evening, and afterward 
Witmer Watton. | passed through its many really beautiful 
Parsons, Kansas, Second month 1st, 1883. rooms and along its long corridors, freely con- 
; cede that it is a “noble building?” Some 
Friends who read the article of “S” have 
never seen and may never see the building, 
and have no idea of its appearance, extent and 
completeness. I think that John Woolman 
would have been impressed with the nobility 
of the structure and would not have thought 
the language overwrought, if he could have 
viewed the building as it stands to-day, and 
contrasted it.with the simple school houses of 
his time. 

Again, as to the use of the term “ proud.” 
I have never before heard it objected to, 
when used in a proper sense. Surely there 
is a pride not inconsistent with true humility, 
and in this sense only, there being no other 
word to express the idea, as “S” admits, was 
the term used. For instance, could this have 
been objectionable? “Iam proud and hum- 
bly thankful as well, to receive this building 
free from all indebtedness,” yet this is the 
sense in which the word was used. Such a 
pride surely is allowable, a pride that ac- 
cording to Webster, lifts one above all mean 
and unworthy thoughts, in the contemplation 
of that which is elevated and elevating. 

I recognize fully and admit all that “S” 
claims in a general way as to superlative 
expression. But there is danger on both 
sides, and that there is some license to be 
granted to the occasion, and the nature of the 
subject, the highest authorities on language 
agree. It is clearly allowable for instance 
to speak of the departed, or the absent, in 
language which however truthful, good taste 
would not permit,of the living or the present. 
And the term “noble band” seemed to be a 
truthful description of the few Friends named, 


mitted. The otherwise admirable account of 
the proceedings in Friends’ Intelligencer, 
omitted to state this fact, a knowledge of 
which might have been acceptable to “S’ and 
other Friends, and perhaps render the criti- 
cism unnecessary. 

































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 

In Friends’ Intelligencer of two weeks 
ago appeared a communication under the 
above heading, signed “S,” in which the 
writer criticised the exercises which took 
place recently at Swarthmore College, on the 
occasion of the formal transfer of the build- 
ing. I felt moved to make some reply at the 
time, but fearing the matter might assume 
the appearance of a controversy which does 
not exist, I concluded to leave it for a time, 
thereby affording opportunity for reflection. 
I would not speak now nor at all but that it 
is believed by some that unintentional injus- 
tice to the managers of the college has been 
done, in the minds of many Friends, by the 
article in question. 

The want of a religious tone to the exercises 
is especially commented on, and so far as ap- 
pears very properly under the circumstances, 
some Friends who were not present perhaps 
even thinking the matter referred to was over- 
looked or not regarded. Such is not the case. 
On the contrary it was the wish of those hav- 
ing the proceedings in charge to open and 
close the meeting with silence. No Friend 
could have asked for further pre-arrangement 
than this, as anything more must of necessity 
have been from higher prompting. 

At the opening, from the large number of 
persons unable to obtain admission, and the 
unsettled character of the meeting,—perhaps 
half standing,—so much noise prevailed that 
it was impracticable. A request for silence 
was made at the close and observed for a 
brief space, so far as the outside noise per- 
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beverages, the traffic in which is no less a 


of body, founded Swarthmore, all of whom | crime, yea, more, it is a combination of crimes, 


had departed this life excepting one, an aged 
Friend, who lay that evening on his dying 
bed, and has since followed his associates to 
the silent land. It was the plain truth with- 
out exaggeration, equally without understate- 
ment, the subject and the occasion warranted 
it, and deliberate reflection confirms the be- 
lief, that there was no exaggerated statement 
on the occasion referred to, but a truthful de- 
scription of persons and objects. The words 
were glowing, because both subject and occa- 
sion were inspiring. 

This article is not written in any spirit of 
controversy, but only to do justice to those 
who earnestly feel and have earnestly toiled 
for our college, and also, it is believed in a 
measure of the exercise for the truth which 
actuated and characterized the temperate 


article of “S.” Isaac H. CLorTHIEr. 
Second mo. 11th, 1883. 





THE SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE. 
{Read at a Meeting held in New York, under the auspices of the 

Temperance Committee of New York Yearly Meeting, on the 

2ist of Ist month, 1883.) 

What kind of legislation will best suppress 
the evils of Intemperance ? 

In looking over the history of this and 
other evils, we find that “Moral Suasion ” has 

been a very important instrumentality from 
first to last for their correction; but the most 
important part of its sphere has been, not 
with the depraved victims of vice, but with 
the moral class of the community, to educate 
a public sentiment, which, when crystallized 
into law, has suppressed the evil. 

It is ever “our duty to persuade men to ab- 
stain from the liquor and vote down the liquor 
shop. Were not intemperance a physical as 
well as a moral evil, a national as well as a 
personal vice, moral suasion might of itself 
suffice ;’ but here we have a combination of 
the whole. 

“The personal vice of intemperance has 
become a great national curse, and the moral 
mischief has a physical cause, viz., a diseased 
organism induced by the so-called moderate 
use of alcoholics. Therefore, while we require 
moral suasion to educate the people as to the 
nature of these beverages, and their duties as 
good citizens, we need something more to 
effectually stay this pestilence and deliver the 
people from its power.” 

Experience teaches that moral force has 
little power to restrain the immoral classes 
from criminal acts. 

Who would think of depending upon moral 
power to suppress the universally recognized 
crime of larceny? No more can we depend 
upon it to suppress the use of alcoholic 


for it steals, it robs, it murders. 

While the nature of alcohol and its effects 
upon the human system were unknown, and 
these evils were attributed only to its exces- 
sive use, intelligent Christian men could con- 
scientiously advocate a system of legalizing 
the traffic which they supposed would put it 
into the hands of “ good moral citizens ;” but 
that time is past. Science and experience 
have alike demonstrated that “alcohol is a 
brain poison, as well as a body poison, and 
the former becomes fired long before the latter 
becomes limp. Homicidal manias arise while 
the muscles are full and strong, and nine- 
tenths of all the mischief wrought by the 
saloons never becomes visible in the faltering 
step or the thickened utterance.” It is the 
open dramshop that lures the youth of our 
land into the drink-habit and prepares the 
coming crop of drunkerds. It is the open 
dramshop, that by temptations manifold and 
irresistible, prevents those who would willingly 
reform from doing so, except in very rare 
cases; and the more apparent respectability 
there is thrown about them, the more alluring 
and dangerous they become. 

Whoever will reflect fora moment on what 
it is that temperance work proposes to ac- 
complish, must see that the setting up of the 
open dramshop by the State, under a license 
to do all that we labor to suppress, is not, and 
cannot be consistent with any temperance re- 
form, and whoever thinks that the open 
dramshop may still exist under severe restric- 
tion, and permit temperance amelioration to 
go along, promoted solely by moral influences, 
must overlook the fact that no license system 
has ever been successful as a repressive mea- 
sure, but quite the contrary ; and when we 
understand how strong drink (or alcoholic 
beverages of any kind) creates its own appe- 
tite, and excites the cravings for more, we can 
see that legalizing the traffic means of neces- 
sity, a constantly increasing array of saloons, 
and a constantly increasing liquor traffic. 
Such a result no mere regulation has been 
able to prevent, even under monarchial gov- 
ernments, where the execution of the restric- 
tive features of license laws is more certain 
than it is or can be in our country. Some 
may be ready to query : “ If such laws cannot 
be enforced, what laws relating to the traffic 
can be?” 

Here again the history of the past teaches 
that to secure enforcement under republican 
forms of government, whether in the Church 
or State, the law must be consistent; and we 
surely cannot expect much zeal to be mani- 
fested for the execution of a law that would 
not accomplish the object for which it was de- 
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signed, however faithfully executed. 
studying the experience of those places where 
the evil has been suppressed (and there are 
many of them), we find that it has invariably 
been done under laws that prohibited the 
traffic as other crimes are prohibited, and not 
by trying to prohibit some from doing what 
others were allowed to indulge in by paying 
a fee or bribe to the State. Even though pro- 
hibitory laws have not always been thorough] 
enforced, it is the only kind ot legislation that 
has ever been successful in repressing the evil. 
Butabove and beyond all questions of expedien- 
cy or success, we, as a professing Christian peo- 
ple,should be governed solely by what is right ; 
aud no argument is needed to convince us that 
it is not right to give legal sanction and pro- 
tection (for it is a principle that underlies all 
our laws, that whatever we license we pro- 
tect) to a traffic that is admitted by many of 
the ablest jurists of this and other countries, 
to be the cause of more than three-fourths of 
all the crfme and pauperism with which the 
civilization of this nineteenth century is dis- 
graced, 

Seeing, then, that prohibitory legislation is 
the only kind that we can consistently advo- 
cate, or that has been successful, the question 
arises: In what form will it most effectually 
'* accomplish its purpose? 

There have been, and now exist in our 
State, laws permitting the electors to prohibit 
it in localities; and while much has been ac- 
complished in this way, it is impossible for a 
law to command respect which prohibits an 
act in one place, a few rods or miles from 
which in any direction, it sanctions and pro- 


tects it, and as the State is the normal unit of 


sovereignty, it is in opposition to sound theo- 
ries of government to transfer to local frac- 
tions the decision of a question of such general 
and far-reaching importance. And, in view 
of the fact, that the “intoxicating drink 
traffic” is ‘the destroyer of national wealth, 
the clog that drags down labor, the poisoner 
of the public health, the enemy of the home, 
the feeder of pauperism, the stimulant to 
crime, the foe of Christian civilization, and 
the degenerator of the human race,” the 
State clearly owes to every community of its 
citizens its best wisdom and its most persistent 
energy for the repression of such a traffic. 
There are some isolated rural communities 
where local prohibition has been yery effec- 
tual; but the chief utility of “local option” 
laws is as “stepping-stones” to a higher and 
safer plang of legislation, for what can be 
voted up or down by the people of a village 
or town, what is right in one district and 
wrong in the next, loses all moral significance. 
Even statutory law, on account of its liability 
to sudden change, does not carry with it the 


Sm 
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In | moral force of constitutional law, for perma~ 
nence is essential to secure a faithful exe- 
cution. 
obtained, for as it is made by a vote of the 
people, and they are not so easily influenced 
by the ill-gotten wealth of this unrighteous 
traffic as our legislative bodies have hitherto- 
proved to be. 
is also more easily enforced, for aside from the 
moral force given by the vote of a majority 
of the citizens, every officer and legislator, 
from the governor down to the lowest grade 
of police, is obligated by oath orsolemn affirma- 
tion to support it; and no further proof is 
needed of the success of this kind of law as 
a repressive measure than the statements of 


The latter can also be more easily 


“Constitutional prohibition ” 


the liquor dealers through their own organs. 
But some may still query: “ Is the extirpa- 


tion of the liquor traflic by law a possibility ?”” 
Such a question to an American citizen ought 
to seem preposterous. 
people who, in their infancy, threw off the 
shackles of priestcraft and kingcraft, and 
later, proclaimed freedom to four millions of 
slaves, will quail before the whiskev power ? 


Can it be that the 


There is a band of noble men and women 
who, believing it to be the Lord’s work, have 


gone forth trusting in his. power to enable 


them to overcome this demon, and they will 


not surrender. The people of this nation can 
stop the whiskey commerce if they will. 
They can arrest the manufacture and sale of 


the drunkard’s drink if they choose. They 


can suppress this “license law” system and 


dry up the burning stream; if they do not. 


they are verily guilty. On which side are 


we? Let each one, and especially every 
voter, awaken to a realization of the fact, 
that as good citizens, a great responsibility 
rests upon usin this connection. Let us strive 
to know the right and to do it; then, and 
then only can we confidently trust in an over- 
ruling Providence to take care of consequences.. 


J. H. GrirFen. 





KEEP SUNNY. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 
This world with all its beauty, its sunshine 
and its showers, 
Was made for highest duty, and not for idle 
hours. . 


Each leaflet has its mission, each blade of grass 
its place; 

Each life, spite of position, bears fruitage for 
the race. 


Only one spring is sent us, to sow the golden 
grain 
Only one summer lent us, to reap in joy or pain.. 


The autumn dawns not slowly ; white hair too- 


soon has come ; 
We lay us with the lowly, and all life’s work 


is done. 5 
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What matter if life’s measure be long or short 
on earth ? 

So we fulfil his pleasure, for which the soul 
had birth? 


So we keep sunny ever, though clouds may 
dim our way, 

Making the darkest weather a bright, per- 
peti.al day. 


A smile has heaven within it, if hearts be warm 
and true, 

A sweet voice is akin it, and both are but His 
due. 


Who spoke us into being, blest immortality ! 
Where hoping turns to seeing, and faith to 
things that be. 


No life but has its sorrow ; tell it to God alone; 
Looking for golden morrow, Keep ever near 

the throne. 
—Congregationaiist. 


FATHER, TO THEE, 
F. L. HOSMER. 


Father, to Thee we look in all our sorrow ; 
Thou art the fountain whence our healing 


flows ; 
Dark though the night, joy cometh with the 


morrow ; 
Safely they rest who on thy love repose. 
When fond hopes fail, and skies are dark be- 
fore us, 
When the vain cares that vex our life in- 
crease,— 
Comes with its calm the thought that thou art 
o’er us, 
And we grow quiet, folded in thy peace. 


Naught shall affright us on thy goodness lean- 


ing, 
Low in the heart Faith singeth still her song; 
Chastened by pain we learn life’s deeper mean- 
ing 
And in our weakness thou dost make us 
strong. 


Patient, O heart, though heavy be thy sorrows! 
Be not cast down, disquieted in vain; 
Yet shalt thou praise Him, when these da:k- 
ened furrows 
Where now He ploweth, wave with golden 
grain. 
August, 1881. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Gnats, Mosquitoes, Flies, and their Relations. 
—With the opening of this year, a monthly 
periodical, in charge of the Preparatory De- 
partment of the school at Hampton, Va., was 
sent forth with the avowed purpose of “ reflect- 
i the work and pleasure of happy school 

irls.” 
, In this paper I find an article headed “An 
Inhabitant of a Drop of Water,” accompanied 
by an original illustration clearly and care- 
fully drawn in outline from the microscope, 
with an equally careful written description. 
Both are remarkable ag the production of a 
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girl yet in a preparatory school. Ishould be 
glad to copy the article entire as a preliminary 
to some observations of my own, but instead, 
will refer the reader to the first number of the 
“Hamptonian.” 

The young observer supposed that her 
microscopic object was the larva of the com- 
mon gnat, and modestly asks for further 
information concerning it. j 

Having studied very carefully an allied 
species, I will tell her and others something 
about these creatures. : 

Belonging to the Diptera, or two-winged 
insects, are the Gnats, Mosquitoes, and Flies 
of many different families, genera and species. 
In this country there are over 2,500 species 
known and described as belonging to North 
America, and there are so many others which 
have not been described, that in all, the num- 
ber is supposed to be over 10,000. With such 
a great variety, it would be extremely easy to 
go wrong, and perhaps not so easy to ascertain 
the exact species by the larva alone.’ 

One family, however, includes the common 
gnats and mosquitoes, omitting the flies and 
many others, so that in our present search we 
are enabled to dismiss all except this one 
family, that of the Culicide. 

The genus Culez, in like manner, coyer all 
the species closely allied to our common gnats 
and mosquitoes, those with which we are well 
acquainted by their biting and blood-sucking 
propensities. Of this genus, there are over 
thirty different species belonging to North 
America, but all agree in certain points of 
structure. Thus in the larva of any one of 
these thirty different species, on the eighth 
abdominal segment, will be found a breathing 
tube, with a radiated star at the tip; by 
means of this the larva is able to hang sus- 
pended with its head downwards while it 
breathes the surface air above the water. At 
the slightest alarm it will quickly close the 
points of the star, and descend by a rapid 
wriggling motion with which any one who has 
tried to catch a larval mosquito in a vessel of 
rain water, will be familiar. The tenth segment 
is terminated by hairs and by five slender, coni- 
cal plates. Now in the drawing given in the 
“ Hamptonian,” the respiratory tube does not 
end with a radiated star, but is covered with 
a pair of leaf-like swimming oars, and the 
tenth segment is not furnished with five, but 
only with four slender and much smaller ap- 
pendages, moreover the larva is described as 
transparent, which certainly is not the case 
with any musquito that I have ever seen, 
however it may be with gnats of the same 
genus. 

Under the same family Oulicide, another 
~ that of Corethra including the Plumed 

nats, contains some species at least which 
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are transparent. That with which I am 
acquainted is C. plumicornis, and this is thus 
described: “The larva is so beautifully trans- 
parent as to resemble a piece of crystal, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from the water 
in which it lies. The head is small, conical, 
turned upwards, furnished with two deflexed 
hooks, as drawn in the ‘Hamptonian, which 
are articulated at the tip, and with two short 
pulpi.” To the naked eye it appears like a 
transparent, slender form, with two very con- 
spicuous black eyes, and two black spots on 
the back, one near the head, the other near 
the tail, which latter is ornamented with, 
apparently, a delicate fin. This fin really 
consists of twenty plumed threads on each 
side, and from this the species takes its name 
of plumicornis ; in addition the last segment 
bears four more plumed threads or barbs, 
making forty-four in all, with four leaflets 
besides. Having had the larva of C. plumi- 
cornis under observation for morethan a week 
at a time, making numerous drawings of it 
in its different positions. I knew at a glance 
that the drawing in the “ Hamptonian” was 
not that of C. plumicornis, but I suspected that 
it was that of some species of Corethra. 
Searching authorities for verifying this guess, 
I find in Walker’s Catalogue of “British 
Diptera,” a description of C.culiciformis, which 
is not givep as an inhabitant of North 
America by Osten Sacken, who is the latest 
and best authority on North American Diptera. 
From this description I.cannot help thinking 
our little Hampton observer has, in some way, 
met with this, or with a very closely allied 
American species. To this species belongs a 
pair of natatory oars, just as drawn in the 
figure, only the child did not quite understand 
what she saw, and described them as “spear 
heads,” but there they are as in C. culiciformis 
of Europe, along with the four leaflets at the 
end of the tail, as seen in C. plumicornis. In 
the thorax, she describes and figures parts 
which she calls “closer leaves.” These are 
undoubtedly, the large air bladders which 
look like dark spots in C. plumicornis, of which 
both an anterior and posterior pair ought to 
be present. These air bladders are curved in 
form and are wound round by a spiral thread 
on which are neucleated cells, so thickly dis- 
persed that under the microscope, the whole 
external surface seems covered by such cells, 
and all along the threads which extend from 
the anterior to the posterior pair, these cells 
can be seen. In addition to these, I saw in 
one of my specimens, just above the hinder 
pair of air bladders, the ends of two elongated 
receptacles filled with already fertilized eggs, 
in which I saw the eggs undergoing a process 
known as segmentation, or the division into 
smaller parts with which to build up the new 
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being. It was a wonderful thing to see eggs 
in an embryo, but more wonderful still to be 
permitted to see this division into parts; and 
by that alone, I would have felt myself amply 
repaid for more than a week of observation. 
I am rejoiced to find a co-worker in a school 
girl, and my hope is that she may be rewarded 
as I have been, with a better knowledge of 
these interesting little creatures. How many 
schooi girls who read these pages, will be 
inspired by her example? 
of other species of Dipterous larva and their 
eggs, which I have found in tresh water 
brooks, but will not at present describe these. 


I have drawings 


2d mo. 6th. GRACE ANNA LEWIS, 


Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ALCOHOLISM No. 3. 


The third stage of this disease “is marked 
by distinct muscular failure both in direction 


and power, with much mental confusion.” 


There is a complete failure of the muscular 


direction, which is so apparent that the 
swinging, staggering gait, with the palsied lip 
and limb, are so well known that it is scarcely 
necessary to allude to them ; there is a stupor 
of the mental faculties, sometimes accom- 
panied by great irritability, which ends in 
semi-consciousness and a total loss of the 
power to move. 


Dr. Richardson says, “ they may be called 
inebriates or drunkards; but they present 
varieties of drunkenness due in part to the 
mode in which the alcohol is taken, and in 
part to the temperament of the drinker. 
Those who drink strong spirits, like whiskey, 
to intoxication are, as a rule, fierce, passionate, 
criminal. They yield the criminal classes 
from drink in the largest number. They who 
develop the third stage from taking larger 
quantities of weaker alcoholic fluids, such as 
gin and ale, present the sottish, bousy repre- 
sentatives of this stage ; the very word ‘bousy’ 
being, according to some authorities, the early 
Egyptian name for ale. The first of these 
ro a most commonly represent persons 
who are given to sudden breaks-out of drink 
mania; who reform for a time and break-out 
again ; who furnish the examples of delirium 
tremens,and who furnish the examples chiefly of 
dipsomaniacs (mania for drink). These often 
live longer than their sottish comrades, be- 
cause in intervals of repentance and abstinence 
they allow the organs of their body to regain 
some fair degree of natural function and of nat- 
ural restoration.” 

These persons are liable to a great variety 
of diseases. They are therefore rejected by 
the insurance officers on this account. There 
can be but one opinion about this fearful 
habit, which in our country holds within its 
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fatal grasp more than 300,000 persons, no one 
of whom for a moment contemplated enter- 
ing upon this dreadful career, and yet out of 
the millions of “moderate drinkers” there 
is not one who is safe; all are vibrating to- 
wards this third stage, and no one knows how 
soon the swing of their pendulum may carry 
them within the vortex of this terrible disease 
from which it is very difficult to escape. I 
have referred to the changes which take place 
in the blood, by which it is rendered unfit to 
nourish properly any of the tissues of the body. 
The stomach and liver are always more or less 
deranged. Alcohol has a strong affinity for the 
brain and nervous system, and these are soon 
changed by it; albumen, which forms an im- 
portant ingredient in the nerve tissues, is 
coagulated by alcohol ; thus the white of egg 
may be rendered solid by a few drops of pure 
alcohol as if it were boiled. The brain and 
nerves of the drunkard will become hardened 
and their functions interfered with, so that 
they do not respond properly as the organs of 
the mind, hence the hallucinations, the stupor 
and the insanity which results from this dis- 
ease may be understood. 

Experience teaches that in old age the 
brain does not respond so rapidly to the men- 
tal impressions, that the memory of present 
events becomes impaired, alcohol induces a 
much worse condition than this even in early 
life, unreliability, and a disposition to deceive 
are amongst its first influences. 

In the next paper I shall describe the 
fourth stage, and then the treatment of this 
disease will be presented. 

Henry T. Cup. 
Philadelphia, 2d mo., 1883. 


ITEMS. 


THE number of spindles now running in 
Georgia is 348,000 against 200,974 in 1880. 

PROFESSOR HILGARD, of the Coast Survey, 
is going to the South Sea Islands to observe 
the eclipse of the sun. 


THE loss of stock by the storms and cold 
weather in Colorado is estimated at 15 per 
cent. 


WASHINGTON IRVING was an intimate 
friend of the late Professor Greene, of Rhode 
Island, whom he regarded as without an equal 
as a writer on American historical subjects. 


InN many parts of Sweden exist enormous 
quantities of bleached mosses which grew ages 
ago. A manufactory of paper from this mate- 
rial has begun operations near Joenkoeping, 
and is said to be turning out a product of ex- 
cellent quality. 


A TELEGRAM from St. Petersburgh states 
that the Government has granted to the Fin- 
nish Senate power to establish literary, scien- 
tific and economical societies, to grant con- 
eessions for tramways, to reduce the Customs 
tariff, and to sell land to foreigners. 
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LONDON contains 14 strictly terminal rail- 
way stations, from which no fewer than 2202 
trains depart daily, and nearly 1600 of these 
leave between the hours of 10 A.M. and 10 
P.M. The largest number of departures from 
a single terminus is 320, after which come two 
stations, with 312 and 295 respectively. ‘These 
figures are exclusive of the immense system 
supplying the city with local transit. 


THE maguey plant, which abounds in Mexi- 
co, is said to produce a fibre equal to the best 
Yucatan jute, and an excellent quality of 
paper pulp. Mills for utilizing the plant in 
this direction are to be started immediately. 
The Mexican government encourages the new 
industry by the offer of a eee of $30,000 
for every such mill established, conditioned on 
certain stipulations for rendering the enter- 
prise effective. 


AMONG the latest novelties in clocks is one 
kept in motion by the force of a current of air. 
This curious clock is at a railway station in 
Brussels. The weight is kept wound up by 
the action of a fan placed inachimney. As 
soon as it approaches the extreme height of its 
course it actuates a break which stops the fan. 
A simple pawl protects it from the effect of an 
accidental downward draft. It is not neces- 
sary that the air in the chimney should be 
heated.—Grocers’ ‘Price Current. 


THERE have been very heavy floods in 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio; at Pittsburg 
the loss by the flood will reach $300,000. Hun- 
dreds of buildings in Allegheny and on the 
south side are more or less submerged. Many 
rolling mills, blast furnaces, glass factories, 
etd., have been compelled to shut down, throw- 
ing several thousand persons temporarily out 
of work. 

REpoRTs from Central Ohio show that the 
floods there have been the most disastrous for 
several years. Three persons are reported 
killed and several injured, one fatally, by ac- 
cidents caused by washouts on the railroads. 
On the 12th inst., the water at Cincinnati had 
reached the highest point since 1832, being 
twelve feet above the danger line. 


AT a recent meeting of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences, the President Dr. Leidy, de- 
clared that instead of decaying animal matter 
being the cause of the pollution of the Schuyl- 
kill water, he was convinced that the actual 
cause, whatever it might be, was rapidly de- 
stroying the life of various sorts which former- 
ly flourished in the river. Some years ago 
such organism as urnatella, paludicella, and 
plumateila, had existed abundantly in places 
which had been found recently to be reekin 
with filth. The Schuylkill mud is satura’ 
with oil, and only the remains of mollusks and 
aquatic insects can now be found in it. It 
could not be doubted that the impurity of our 
river water was due tothe drainage from mills, 
factories, and surrounding habitations. 


NOTICES. 

A Temperance Meeting, under the care of 
the Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting (a branch of the Yearly Meeting 
Committee), will be held at Girard avenue 
Meeting-house on Sixth-day, the 23d inst., at 


8 o’clock. Joshua L. Baily will give an ad- 
| dress. All are invited. 


